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ABSTRACT 

A study examined the differences between new and old 
editions of basal reading progreuns. Two editions, 1979 and 1986, of 
the Houghton Mifflin basal reading program for first grade were 
analyzed. Results indicated that there were substantial differences 
in both decoding and comprehension activities, and in the stories 
children read. The newer program also appeared to reflect findings 
from recent research on teacher effectiveness. In addition, a 
comparison of stories and lessons that appear in both editions 
revealed shortened text and guidelines for fewer teacher-directed 
questions about the stories. Results are discussed in light of J.S. 
Chall's earlier findings in a study where lower student performance 
in reading was related to reduced content changes in basal readers. 
(Five tables of data and 8 figures are included; 17 references and 1 
appendix of decoding and comprehension categories are attached.) 
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Abstract 

Basal reading publishers come out with new programs approximately every five years. How different 
is a new edition from an earlier edition? Two editions, 1979 and 1986, of the Houghton Mifflin basal 
reading program were analyzed to address this question. Substantial differences were found for both 
decoding and comprehension activities and for the stories children read. The newer program also 
appeared to reflect findings from recent research on teacher effectiveness. In addition, a comparison 
of stories and lessons that appear in both editions revealed shortened text and guidelines for fewer 
teacher-directed questions about the stories. Results are discussed in light of Chall's earlier findings in 
a study where lower student performance in reading was related to reduced content changes in basal 
readers. 
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IS NEWER NECESSARILY IMPROVED? 
FINDINGS FROM A SYSTEMATIC INVESTIGATION OF THE 
1979 AND 1986 EDITIONS OF A BASAL READING PROGRAM 



Becoming A Nation of Readers (Anderson, Hicbcrt, Scott, & Wilkinson, 1985) asserts that "basal 

programs drive instruction These programs strongly influence how reading is taught in American 

schools and what students read" (p. 35). Recent research by Barr and Sadow (1989) support this claim. 

In light of the important place that basals hold in American schools, a number of researchers have 
studied these materials in a variety of ways to determine their contents, pedagogy, or some aspect of 
their design. Among the researchers who have analyzed basal reading textbooks arc Chall, 1967, 1983; 
Beck and McCaslin, 1978; Beck, McKeown, McCaslin, and Burkes, 1979; Durkin, 1981; Barr, Dreeben, 
and Wiratchai, 1983; Schmidt, Caul, Bycrs, and Buchmann, 1983; Flood, Lapp, and Flood, 1984; Hare 
and Milligan, 1984; Meyer, Greer, and Crummey, 1987; and Meyer, Greer, Crumroey, and Boyer (in 
press). 

With the exception of the work by Chall (1967, 1983), each of the other studies has focused upon a 
program with a single copyright date. Some of this research has tried to identify what is in the programs 
while others have gone in search of specific instructional aspects of the materials. For example, Beck 
and McCaslin (1978); Beck et al. (1979); Meyer et al. (1987); and Meyer et al. (in press) have defined 
categories of instructional tasks and then counted tb:* number of tasks that fit into each category. In 
contrast, Durkin (1981) defined comprehension instruction and then searched for examples to match 
her definition. Chall alone has attempted to compare two editions from the same publisher in order 
to look for changes in instructional emphasis. She studied the 1956 and 1962 editions of the Scott, 
Foresman series to determine if the later edition placed a greater emphasis on phonics than the earlier 
edition. 

Chall (1977) has also studied editions of basal reading textbooks for another reason. In trying to explain 
a drop in SAT scores reported in 1967, 1972, and 1975, she examined the best selling te?lix>oks that the 
students taking the SAT in those reporting periods were most likely to have used when they were in the 
early elementary grades. She found that basal readers were "easier** during the years that these students 
were first learning to read. This "easier' characterization was the result of Chall*s finding that those 
editions tended to cover content than previous editions of the same series. There was less 
instruction in decoding and comprehension. In addition, the stories were shorter. 

Once again, we find ourselves in a period when overall student performance in reading is of inaeasing 
concern to reading cuucators, practitioners, politicians, and parents. The 1989 NAEP report has shown 
a drop in scores for three consecutive years after over a decade of higher performance for all children 
and a narrowing gap between minority children and white Americans (New York 77m«, 1990). 

We believe that the time has come again to look carefully at basal reading textbooks and to compare 
the findings of consecutive copyrights to see if there are different patterns of instructional emphasis in 
recent editions. Therefore, the purpose of this study is to compare two editions of the same basal 
publisher. In the process of this comparison, we are also asking this question, "Is there any evidence 
that reading research findings of the last decade have found their way into basal reading program 
revisions?" 
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Method 

Selection of Publisher 

We chose to examine two editions, 1979 and 1986, of the Houghton Mifflin reading program because 
it was the most widely used program (Ridley, personal >:ommunication, 1990) in America during the 
'/cars that the youngest children in the 1989 NAEP report were in second grade. Thrrefore, it is very 
likely that many of U,t children included in the 1989 NAEP sample were tauglit to read with the 
Houghton Mifflin materials. 

Procedures 

We wanted to use methodology for analyzing the series that could reveal global differences between 
editions. At the same time, we were interested in making specific comparisons of matched segments 
of each edition. We decided to limit our investigation to the materials from each edition most often 
used in second grade. There are two books (Levels F and G) for teachers and students at this grade 
level. In the 1979 edition, the books are called Cloverleaf and Sunburst. The 1986 versions are called 
Carousels and Adventures. 

We had previously developed procedures for analyzing first-grade basal readers (Meyer et al., 1987). 
We had recently expanded these procedures to do a comparison of first- fuid second-grade basal reading 
textbooks by different publishers (Meyer et al., in press). These procedures involved reading every page 
of the teachers' guides, woikbooks, student textbooks, and supplementary worksheets in the programs. 
This procedure allowed us to determine what kinds of tasks the teachers' guides specified for the 
children to perform. We then coded each task accordingly. For example, if an exercise directed the 
teacher to print 10 words on the board and then have the studftnts identify each word, we coded that 
as a "words in isoladon task" because the children were to identify the words without context clues. If, 
on the other hand, once the 10 words were on the chalkboard, the teacher had the children say the letter 
names of the letters in each word, we coded those as "letter name tasks." In each exercise, we began 
by determining the task rhe children were to perform. In this way our categories were developed 
independent of the Aray the exercises were named in the teachers' guides. 

Two stories appeared in both the 1979 and 1986 editiots, "What Mary Jo Shared" and "The Case of the 
Stolen (Missing) Codebook." We completed an indepwh analysis of these two sets of stories and the 
units that accompany them in the teachers' guides because we believed we would get an especially good 
sense of how the series had changed by comparing the lessons built a-ound stories that appeared in both 
editions. 

The process of reading every page in the teachers' guides, workbooki, student textbooks, and 
supplementary worksheets resulted in our identification of 11 types of exercises to which we gave the 
collective label "decoding." The exercises all required the chUdren to identify words or parts of words. 
We also found 23 types of activities focused upon comprehension. These are the same categories used 
in Meyer et al. (in press). (A copy of the categories and definitions appear as an appendix.) 

Three r^-.ers completed the analyses of the 21 units from the 1979 and the 1986 editions of the 
Houghton Mifflin series. Theu- interrater reUability was above .90 for the decoding categories and above 
.88 for the comprehension categories. 
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Results 
Instructional Units 

Deccding Analyses 

Table 1 presents tallies for the 11 categories counted for the decoding comparison by level and 
copyright. First, there is a substantial difference in the number of units in the two editions of materials. 
It took 13 units in 1979 to present what was covered in just 8 units in 1986. Punctuation and grammar 
are treated identically in the two editions, as are rules, rhyming, and blending. There is, however, a 
marked decrease in words in the teacher's text. There were over 5,500 words in the 1979 edition and 
under 3,500 words in the 1986 edition, a reduction of over 37%. Similar reductions appear consistently, 
in the sounds, letter names, vocabulary words, and words in isolation categories. For example, there 
were almost 650 exercises on sounds in the 1979 edition as compared to just over 100 exercises in the 
1986 edition. The drop in letter names tasks is about a third. The decrease is similar for vocabulary 
words and words in isolation. 

[Insert Table 1 about here.] 

These patterns are even clearer when combining the eleven categories within editions and simply 
reporting results by copyright. When combining results for the two books, t^x are reportmg on material 
that children typically cov^r in a school year. These results appear in Table 2. 

[Insert Table 2 about here.] 

Comprehension Analyses 

The analysis of comprehension questions yielded differences both between levels and between editions. 
These results appear in Table 3* The Pearson and Johnson (1978) taxonomy v*as used to classify the 
majority of these tasks. Teachers' questions were considered to be text-explidt when the answers were 
"right there" in the text. Within this large category, questions were coded on the basis of the amount 
of tffxt students had to cover tc answer the question (a word, a sentence, a paragraph, or a picture). 
Fot narrative text we also coded whether the question was about a character, the setting, the plot, or 
the theme. Text-implicit questions could be answered by searching the text to fmd the answer. Scriptal 
questions had to be answered from the children's background kne*v?edge. In addition, the analysis 
process yielded six other types of questions: summary, style, review, sequencing, prediction, and opinion* 
TLe results appear in Table 3. 

[Insert Table 3 about here] 

There are far more text-explicit questions in the 1979 edition than there are in the 1986 edition. This 
is true at the sentence and picture levels for questions about chaiacter, setting, and plot. The pattern 
is similar for text-im( Uci questions. In these categories, w« also found more questions at the word, 
sentence, and picture levels in the older edition* There vere also more than twice as many background 
knowledge questions in the earlier edition than in the 19'J6 edition* Sequencing and prediction questions 
also appeared more frequently in the 1979 edit]"»a« 

These pattei-ns are ei pedally dear when looking %i combined data from both editions* Table 4 shows 
a summary of comprehension questions across levels for matched units of the 1979 and 1986 editions. 
The overaU pattern is one of a drop in the number ef questions appearing in the more recent edition 
with the exception of ])lot text-impUdt questions and opinion questions. 



[Insert Table 4 about here.] 
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Stoiy Analyses 

Units are built around stories in basal readers. Therefore, an analysis of stories from both editions is 
particularly informative. This section presents the results of our analysis of two stories that appeared 
in both the 1979 and 1986 editions of the Houghton Mifflin basal reading series. This direct comparison 
of the content and treatment of these two stories provides a clear measure of how these editions vary. 
"What Mary Jo Shared" appears in both the 1979 and 1986 versions of the Level F book. "The Case of 
the Stolen Code Book" and The Case of the Missing Code Book" appear in the 1979 and 1986 editions 
respectively, of the Uvel G books. Table 5 shows the comparison of these four stories for the stor^ 
characteristics of length, number of sentences, and a more qualitative area, "wordmg changes." The total 
number of comprehension questions the teacher is directed to ask also appears for each story. The 
questions are broken down into just three categories: text explicit, text implicit, and scriptal. 

[Insert Table 5 about here.] 

Text characteristics. Both 1986 stories are much shorter, only two thirds the length of their 1979 
versions. This overall reduction in text length is also clearly evident in the number of sentences m each 
story. Furthermore, wording was changed 11 times in "What Mary Jo Shared" and 19 times in "Code 
Book." Figure 1 shows excerpts from the four stories. 

These excerpts illustrate the kinds of changes made throughout the stories. The first sentences shown 
from "Code Book" reveal that in the 1979 version the words "searched" and "blank" are used. In the 
more recent version the word "looked" has been substituted for "searched" and "paper with nothing on 
It takes the place of "blank." Each of these changes would make for easier reading in the 1986 edition 
li """J"' ^^"^^ statement, "Well, you can see it if you know how" is explained when we are 

told, He knew the most about magic and tricks." In the 1986 version, the reader is left hanging The 
stor/ sunply says, "Well, you can see something if you know how." 

SimUar strategies for wording changes in "What Mary Jo Shared" are also evident in Figure 1. iTic 1979 
ediuon his a short buUd up to the intro*iuction of what Maiy Jo wanted to share. It reads, "Then it was 
Shanng Tune As soon as Miss Willet asked if anyone had anything to share, Mary Jo put up her hand." 
w. «,Mr °^ description of the setting is much more abbreviated. It reads, "At Sharing Time 
Miss WUlet asked, 'Who has something to share?' Mary Jo put up her hand." Once again, m in the 
excerpts from "Code Book," the 1986 edition of the story provides less descripUon. fewerdetaiU. In 
tracmg both of these stories back to tlreir original trade book editions, we found the 1979 versions to 
be much closer to the originals. 

[Insert Figure 1 about here.] 

Comprehension treatment There is a corisistent drop in the number of tcxt-exrUdt quesUons in both 
stones, and an almost idenUcal number of text-impUdt questions ui "The Case of the Stolen (Missinrt 

;!v^ ^^-.n*""!? substantial rise in the number of text-implidt questioris in the more recent 
ediucn of "What Maiy Jo Shared." 

exerdscs also vary substanUally for the "What Mary Jo Shared" units in the 1979 
and *986 ediuons, w:th quantiutive as weU as substantive differences in the work provided for students 
to do. There are just three workbook pages for the "Mary Jo" units m the 1979 ediUon. Two of the 
pages provide text-miplidt comprehension practice. There is a total of eight sentences to read, and for 
eadi sentence a correct picture to dioose. The third page has eight praaices on letter sounds. These 
pages appear as Figures 2, 3, and 4. 

[Insert Figures 2, 3, and 4 about here.] 
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The 1986 workbook exerdses for "What Mary Jo Shared" eocompass eight pages, pages 88-95 in the 
Carousels workbook. One of these pages contains Ave sentences with text^mplidt questions with 
multiple-choice items. Three pages have word-level, text-implicit items and words to copy. The 
remaining four pages are two passages for the children to read and review questions from the "Mary 
Jo" story. Representative workbook pages of these three types of activities appear as Figures 5, 6, and 
7. 

[Insert Figures 5, 6, and 7 about here.] 

Unit outlines. A flnal comparison for the two versions of "What Mary Jo Shared" appears as Figure 8. 
These are outlines of the activities specified in the two units in which "What Mary Jo Shared" is taught 
in :he 1979 edition. Units 18 and 19, and the two units in the 1986 edition, Units 15 and 16. 

[Insert Figure 8 about here.] 

The major differences that these outlines reveal is that the 1979 edition structured reading time by 
sequencing picture discussion, silent reading, and then oral reading followed by comprehension checks. 
The lesson was then followed by "Discussion with Literal Comprehension Questions," "Interpretive 
Thinking Questions," and "Evaluative and Creative Thinking Questions." The number in parenthesis 
following an entry in the outline shows the number of questions presented in the teacher's guide for that 
part of the lesson. 

The lesson sequences are quite diHerent for the two editions. In the 1986 edition, preparation for the 
lesson includes vocabulary/concept development and skill reminders. Reading involves purpose setting 
followed by purpose setting with silent readir;g, and then checking and developing comprehension. This 
series of activities is repeated and then followed by Thinking it Over." 

Discussion 

Is newer necessarily improved? The answer seems to be both no and yes. In most categories there is 
"less" in the 1986 edition than there was in the 1979 edition. This statement is especially true for the 
categories that foster word recognition: sounds, rules, syllabication/endings, letter names, vocabUil^zy 
words, words in the text, words in the teacher's text, and words in isolation. 

The pattern is a little less consistent for the comprehension summary. Generally, there are fewer word- 
level questions in the 1979 edition than in the 1986 edition, and the same is true for paragraph-level text- 
implicit, plot, theme, summary, review, and opinion questions. There are fewer comprehension 
questions in each of ^he other 11 categories in the 1986 edition. There is also a large drop in scriptal 
(background knowledge) questions. On the other hand, there is an increased number of opinion 
questions. We wonder if the Houghton Mifflin authors intended the opinion questions to replace the 
background knowledge questions. One other category with more questions in the 1986 edition was 
word-level text-expUdt. Teachers are directed to focus more attention on the text. 

The pattern of "less" in the more recent edition reappears when studying the results from the analysis 
of the same story in both editions of the Level F and G books. Both newer stories are shorter, have 
fewer sentences, fewer scriptal, text-explicit, and text-implidt questions (except for a few more text- 
implidt questions in the 1986 Level F version of "What Mary Jo Shared"). 

What do these results mean? The best selling basal reading scries of the first half of the 1980s reduced 
its instructional activities and the amount of text students were expected to read in a five-year period. 
What considerations does this reflect? Teachers' committees select materials with an eye toward their 
children's ability. Does this mean teachers have lowered their expectations? Is content being sacrificed 
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to insure the successful completion of a program by all students? A vicious circle looms-lower 
expectations lead to reduced content, which could lead to less opportunity to iearn, which leads to less 
learning, which reinforces lower expectations. The long-term results of this are already evident in 
Chall's (1977) work that revealed a relationship between a drop in SAT scores and "easier" basal readers 
when those children were in the elementary grades. Is history repeating itself? Are the lower NAEP 
scores related to "easier" elementary school basal readers? 

On the other hand, the reorganization of actual lessons shows some response to research findings from 
the literature on reading as well as the general teacher effectiveness literature of recent years. The 1986 
program has lesson parts divided into instruction, guided practice, and then independent practice. This 
sequence was suggested by Rosenshlne and Stevens (1984) as the most effective way to organize 
instruction. These same sequences flow through the workbook pages thereby producing teacher-directed 
instruction and independent practice that are in concert. 

Similar evidence of research being incorporated mto practice stems from the changes already described 
in the outlines of the four units for "What Mary Jo Shared." Instead of the lesson beginning with the 
picture and moving immediately to silent reading, the 1986 edition shows the probable influence of 
research findings that point to the hnportance of teachers exploring students' background knowledge on 
topics they are about to read. The questions asked before readmg in the 1986 edition are primarily 
background knowledge questions. 

In summary, it is ironic that these pedagogical changes may result in more effective teaching while at 
the same time tb re is less material to teach. Perhaps in future editions progress will be made toward 
achieving an optimal amount of content in tandem vith exemplary pedagogy, for we know that students 
m first and second grade need to read large quantities of original text if they are to become fluid 
readers. 

Limitations of this Study 

This study is limited to the second-grade materials from one publisher and for this reason the work is 
somewhat limited in its scope. Other researchers way want to extend these procedures to additional 
grade levels of the 1979 and 1986 Houghton Mifflin programs to see if the kinds of changes that we 
found for Uvels F and G prevail at other grade levels as weU. Additional analyses would then ftirther 
replicate Chall's 1977 study to illustrate that there is a relationship between materials used lo teach 
children to read and their later readljig achievement. 
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Table 1 

Decoding Comparison for Matched Units from the 1979 and 1986 Levels F and G 
Teachers' Guides 





Book 




Cloverleaf 


Carousels 


Sunburst 


Adventures 


Copyright 


1979 


.1986 


1979 


1986 


Level 


F 


F 


G 


c 


No. of Units 
Coded 


6 


4 


7 


* 

4 


Puactuation/ 
Grammar 


0 


0 


15 


15 


Sounds 


464 


42 


183 


66 


Syllabication/ 
Endings 


23 


47 


96 


6 


Rules 


10 


5 


2 


11 


Letter Names 


81 


104 


75 


2 


Rhyming 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Blending 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Vocabulary 
Words 


90 


31 


100 


69 


Words m Text 


5457 


3711 


7337 


7348 


Words in 
Teacher's Text 


1811 


1553 


3831 


1945 


Words in 
Isolation 


470 


223 


464 


316 
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Table 2 

Decoding Summary Comparison of Matched Units from the 1979 and 1986 Levels 
F and G Teachers' Guides 



Boolcs 

Cloverleaf and Sunburst Carousels and Adventures 


Levels 


F & G 


F & G 


Copyright 


1979 


1986 


No. of Units Coded 


13 


8 


Punctuation/Grammar 


15 


15 


Sounds 


647 


108 


Syllabications/Endings 


119 


53 


Rules 


12 


16 


Letter Names 


156 


\Q6 


Rhyming 


0 


0 


Blending 


0 


0 


Vocabulary Words 


190 


100 


Words in Text 


12,794 


11.059 


Words in Teacher's Text 


5,642 


3,498 


Words in Isolation 


934 


539 
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Table 3 

Comprehension Comparison for Matched Units from the 1979 and 1986 Levels F 
and G Teacher's Guides 





Book 


Clovcrleaf 


Carousels 


Sunburst 


Adventures 


Copynght 


1979 


1986 


1979 


1986 


Level 


F 


F 


G 


G 


No. of Units Coded 


6 


4 


7 


4 


Text Explicit Questions 










Level 










Word 


1 


0 


6 


29 


Sentence 


35 


22 


13 


3 


Paragraph 


0 


1 


2 


6 


Picture 


10 


6 


4 


0 


Type 










Character 


18 


10 


23 


6 


Setting 


6 


4 


13 


5 


Plot 


102 


38 


92 


58 


Theme 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Text Implicit Questions 










Level 










Word 


D7 


141 


285 


166 


Sentence 


70 


32 


50 


25 


Paragraph 


3 


9 


9 


14 


Picture 


59 


27 


31 


2?. 


Type 










Character 


23 


27 


10 


11 


Setting 


2 


2 


2 


1 


Plot 


J9 


63 


71 


79 


Theme 


0 


0 


1 


4 


Scriptal Questions 


24 


15 


47 


16 


Other Types lI Questions 










Summary 


1 


6 


1 


0 


Style 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Review 


14 


13 


6 


8 


Sequencing 


31 


0 


0 


19 


Prediction 


17 


14 


29 


11 


Opinion 


29 


24 


48 


70 
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Table 4 

Comprehension Summary Comparison of Matclied Units from the 1979 and 1986 
Levels F and G Teacher's Guide 



Books 



Cloverleaf 

and 
Sunburst 



Caroi^els 

and 
Adventures 



Copyright 
Level 

No. of Units Coded 

Text Explicit Questions 

Level 
Word 
Sentence 
Paragraph 
Picture 

Type 
Character 
Setting 
Plot 
Theme 

Text Implicit Questions 

Ixvel 
Word 
Sentence 
Paragraph 
Picture 

Type 
Character 
Setting 
Plot 
Theme 

Scriptal Questions 

Other Types of Questions 

Summary 
Style 
Review 
Sequencing 
Prediction 
Opim'on 



1979 
F&G 
13 



7 
48 

2 
14 



41 

19 
194 
0 



422 
120 
12 
90 



38 
4 
130 
1 

71 



2 

0 
20 
31 
46 
77 



31 
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Table 5 

Comparison of Text Characteristics and Comprehension Treatment in Matched 
Stories in 1979 and 1986 Copyrights of Levels F and G 





Story Title 




What Mary Jo 
Shared 


What Mary Jo 
Shared 


The Case of 
the Stolen 
Code Book 


The Case of 
the Missing 
Code Book 


Copyright 


1979 


1986 


1979 


1986 


Uvcl 


F 


F 


G 


G 


Story Characteristics 










Length (no. of 
words) 


1149 


824 


1235 


843 


No. of Sentences 


106 


89 


138 


94 


Wording Changes 




11 




19 


Comprehension 
Treatment 










Total No. 
Questions 

No. of TE 
Questions 


112 
58 


95 
34 


87 
41 


63 
30 


No. of TI 
Questions 


46 


53 


35 


33 


No. of 

SCRIPTAL 

Questions 


8 


8 


11 


0 
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Figure 1. Excerpts from the 1986 and 1979 stories The Case of the Stolen/Missing Code Book." 
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Figure 1 

Excerpts from the 1986 and 1979 Stories The Case of the Stolen/Missing Code 
Book" 

Adventures 1986 

They looked all over, but all they found was a piece of paper with nothing on it. 
"Do you think this paper means anything?" Hollie asked. 
There could be a message in secret writing on it," said Alex. 
"Secret writing?" the others asked. 

"Yes; said Alex. "The message couJi be a clue to our missing Code Book. The writing may be 
invisible." 

"What does invisible mean?" asked Hollie. 

"It means you can't see it," said Alex. 

"If you can't see something, what good is it?" said Hollie. 

"Well^ you can see something if you know how," said Alex« 

Then how?" asked Hollie and John 

"Come on. Til show you," said Alex. He went inside the house and turned on the light. 
"First you hold the paper next to the light," he said. "If the person who left this message wrote it 
in milk, when we hold the paper next to the light, the writing will come out in brown letters." 

Sunburst 1979 

They searched all over. All they could Fmd was a blank piece of paper. 
"Do you think it means anything?" Hollie asked. 
"Is it reaUy blank?' asked Alex. 

"Of course. I know writing when I see it, and I don't see it," said Winnie. 
John grabbed the paper and whistled through his front teeth while he looked it over. Hollie stood 
on tiptoe to look. Alex came closer and looked too. Panic made a noisy yawn. 
"Nothing there. Nothing at all," said John. 
"Nothing . . . unless ..." began Alex. 
"Unless what?" asked Winnie. "Unless it's in secret writing" 
"Secret writing?" the others said. 

"Maybe it's a clue," said Alex, cleaning his glasses on the lail of his shirt. 
■A due for what?" 

"For our missmg Code Book^ of course." 
•How?" 

"Maybe the writing is invisible." 
"What's mvisible?" asked Hollie. 
"You can't see it," said John. 
"If you can*t sec it, what good is it?" 

"Well, you can see it, if you know how," said Alex. He knew the most about magic and tricks. 
"Then^ how?" asked Winnie, HolUe, and John, "It*s not in our Code Book." 
Alex went to the garage and put on the wall Ugbt. 
"You hold the paper next to the light." he said. 
"I don't see anything," said Hollie. 

There's nothing there, 'Jiat's why,"" said John, and he began to whistle through his teeth again. 

"Hey!" shouted Winnie. The paper is burning." 

"No," said Alex, ''Whoever left this note wrote it in milk." 

"Are you trying to tell us a cow left it?" asked Winnie, she liked things to be clear. 
"No," said Alex. "Someone left us this note written in milk. To read it, we heat it with the light, 
and the writing will come out in brown letters." 
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Figure 1 (continued) 
What Mary Jo Shared 
Carousels 1986 

At Sharing Time, Miss Willet asked, "Who has something to share?' 

Mary Jo put up her hand. "I do," she said. She went to the front of the room. 

"This morning I am going to share my father," Mary Jo said. 

All the children smiled. Mary Jo's father smiled too, and waited to be shared. 

Clover leaf 1979 

Then it was Sharing Time. 

As soon as Miss Willet asked if anyone had anything to share, Mary Jo put up her hand. 

"Mary Jo," said Miss Willet. 

"You may share with us first this morning." 

Mary Jo stood up and walked to the front of the room. 

Something new to share! 

"This morning I have brought my father to share!" she said with a smile. 
This made all the children smile, and they looked at Mary Jo's father. 
He stood, smiled a little in his friendly way, and waited to be shared. 
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Read the sentences in each box carefully. 
Then do what vou are asked to do. 



1. Start with tied. 

Put un in front of tied. 
Then you have untied. 




Put a box around the untied shoes. 




2. Start with eaten. 

Put un in front of eaten. 
Then you have uneaten. 
Put a box around the uneaten apple. 




3. Start with happy. 

Put un in front of happy. 
Then you have unhappy. 
Put a box around the unhappy one. 
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4. Start with opened. 

Put un in front of opened. 
Then you have unopened. 



Put a box around the unopened letter. 



Figure 2 

Houghton MiflUc Workbook, 1979 Editioa 
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* JC"iio UP't i3, C.'sJv^r/?,?/ '177- '-Gi 

''■;'!30S9: ~) arovirta oractiCtJ 'n '"cor^ni^im-j tne romnon syllables ry/ and ly ■f/rten varied to »rrov.ri :/ijt . 
'"ccedute: Say: noaa an tn»->t i-; rjia ir ;ne too of tne page ana ao -.vnat vou are askea lo 



Read each sentence. 

Put a o around the picture 
each sentence tells about. 

Look at the base words in the box 
at the right. 

Find the base word for each word 
in dark letters. 

Print the base word in the . 



hungry 
soft 
play 
hand 



1. She walked very softly on the wooden tloor. 



2. The dog ate its supper hungrily, 



Linaf A/ 



3. rd like another handful of popcorn. 



4. How playful those baby tigers are! 







0 


/ ■ 






Figure 3 

Houghton Mifiiiff Woikbook, 1979 Edition 
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Here are some vowel sounds you should know: 
the short a sound as in hat the short i sound as in fish 

the short e sound as in bed the short o sound as in rock 



Here are some words. 

Say them to yourself. 

Listen for the vowel sound in each word, 
belt pick stop map 

had well think hot 

Print each word where it belongs. 






Words with short a sound 




Words with short e sound 



' _ i ' 



V 



- i 



I 



1 






{\{^\r\ we 







Words with short i sound 



Words with short o sound 



no 
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Figure 4 

Houghton Mlfllin Workbook, 1979 Ed^aon 



« Read each question. 

Look at the two pictures on the right. 

Circic the one that answers the question. 



1. Which is a zebra? 




2. Which has a zipper? 





3. Which is fuzzy? 





4. Which makes a buzzing sound? 





5. Which is a zoo? 



LAS 



m. 



9(» 



OecoJing/Phonics: Sound Association for z 

Figure 5 - Houghtoo Mlfllui Workbook, 1986 Edition 2 4 




Unit 15 • CAROUSELS 



• Read each story. 
Then read the sentences below. 
Underhne the one that tells the main idea. 



1. The pine is a special tree. 

It has needles, not leaves. 

That makes it different from 
other trees. 

A pine tree has needles on it 

all the time. 

a. It has needles, not leaves. 

b. That makes it different from other trees. 

c. The pine is a special tre e. 





•2 



a 



c 

3 



a 



•o 



2, There are two ways to use an umbrella. 

You can use an umbrella when it rains. 

Then you won't get wet. 

You can put up your umbrella when it's 
nice out, too. 

That's how umbrellas were first used! 



a. You can use an umbrella when it rains. 

b. There are two ways to use an umbrella. 

c. Then you won't get wet. 
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Comprehension: Getting the Main Idea 
Figure 6 < Houghtoo MidUn Workbook, 1986 Edition 
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Unit 15 • CAROUSELS 




• Think about "What Mary Jo Shared." 
Read each question. 
Underline the answer. 



1. What was Mary Jo's problem? 

a. She didn't like her teacher. 

b. She didn't have a friend. 

c. She wanted to share something special. 




2. Why didn't Mary Jo share her grasshopper? 

a. All the other children had grasshoppers. 

b. Jimmy had found three grasshoppers. 

c. She didn't want to scare the children. 



3. What special thing did Mary Jo share? 
f a. her umbrella 

s 

b. her brother 



.if 

< 

9K 

e 

I 



c. her father 



14. What did the other children want to do? 

a. jump over puddles 

b. share their fathers 

c. read their books 



I 
f 

us 

1 
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Comprehension: "What Mary Jo Shared" (Part Two) 
Figure 7 • Houghton MUnin Workbook, 1986 Edition 



Unit 16 • CAROUSELS 
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Figures 

Outline ofnVhat Maiy Jo Shared'' 
1979 and 1986 Editions 

CBpynUl urn TMi U»ll OwMMi (pp. Mm) 

IfB F Ckm&mt II -WkMMMyioSMnr 

II. Mii^tMOteMiiil 

A. rkliw tHiniitlDt (<Q) 
i. Siltal BiMi^ 

C OnlRMdiafMtfCoaimfeniiMCMf (130) 
D. PHiMv CHwkji (50) 

F. OfBt Jl i mK Com ^Umm Qatti (90) 

0. PidMiv PUniiitoi (40) 

H. SikM Hwdim (2W) 

1. OfBl Fn i l i n — < C owp u fciiii u a CWcfa (tJQ) 

I. MOMlM 

t. timilCn«piifciMfaB(3Q) 
1 lM«fprHli«nMi^(30) 

in. T<Mfc^niiiiiuaifc 

A. iMinMiMtor iMtclUitfi^suai 

(CDMM%flMlW) 

I. lUii^ Niv iMliMH 

1 RMOpMiaiMlWofdiOvlalGDMi 




7. CkOQfteSttfMMtfMMiip 

I. Cnmmtm 9fUbk m 
D. EiteMn I ■■gmn Bjytmaoi 
a AMMM«T«il»(apatn) 
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Cap)rr%M ImI Thlt Um QyilM (pp. )I0-U2) 

I. llM«i«lfeaStlidhMM 

C PnpmtM 

I. VoiMbMtafy/CoMpt DcwtkMBBt 
I summlndir 

b. rn f wfc iwi U B . CaiMt/EOca 

D. Rn^Mig 

1. PiirpaM Smtit^ 

3. CilwIUi P mto pi t r o «y r iM Miwi 
au SUMApp4lcMlM(IOO) 

B. PwpoM SMIing/SUM llM4iM 

F. Ch«fcte| Mtf Dmlopt^ OMi^ (lOO) 

a. PiupoM MiiH/SUm RndUii 

!!• CImAAh aai Dfl«tlgpiii| Oo«pf«toMiM (IJQ) 

I. C owpi Hwhw diiMkwi T« (JO) 
1 AMiiioMlOiiMlo«(30) 
X WMWilcfe(VMMiiy) 

J. OpMoMl Rmomm 

IL IMnrMiBMktami 

A. IUommmM VocMify 

I. lUaDCiriiln(iawardi) 

I. I>endiii|/PtoiitGiSmMidAMOc;(aifdi^l9v/4M^ 

1 Dt ctti i t /rkwici $cmA Amoci Z (I w. 5 w«t) 

3. CoapcttftMMK OcMkif iteMtiaifkft 

C OpiioMllUvtew 

1. Voci6«liiy(liwta) 
1 SkiUi 

a. DModlpf/FlMMa Souadi lor ot 

b. DModwf/PliotUci Soyndi Ikk i 

e. CkMipcclmM«Qc G<iiyi| ibc Miw Mm 

D. GmkImmiiI 

t. VocibMlRrylUlMdAcilvMict 
1 SU1|.|UIM«1 

4. SuyrtioM lor Wider fUAdiap 

B. Pot» 

F. OpiiOMl fU«Miroet 

111. Sm PffpMiiM lor UbM 16 
A. D«ocNlUi| 

1. fUcoflMMif iMt WonJi 

A. lMlniolio«<9ir;5wfll) 

b. Oykkd PrMMc 

c. SumnAry 

d. iMicpCMkai Pnatoe 



Figure 8 (continued) 



F 



Tklt 



\9 -WlMiM«yloStei«d* 



CopTf^M Uvvl Tite UM OuiliiMl (pp. J10-)S2) 

I9M F CAfOMcH 16 •WiMlMvyioSkvitf' 





Pnp 










1. atari 


U«f ite StlMicMi 






Rm 


tat»ad [Mm 








A. 


PrcptnUoa 


















1 . VooMiiy /CoMifK Oc«ek]p«M 






A. 




























B. 








B. 




1 








1. Purpon SdiMic 


















1 PwpoiiStiUAi 






C. 




««d Coflprt 




du(l4Q) 




). CMKli«MirtOmlap«|CcMipfth 


tMtoa(l40) 
















4. PvtpoHScniiit/SMRMdteg 


m«pa(lX)) 




D. 




«ta(IQ) 








5. rNf**^ ud Dmtopiai CiNiipftli 




a 


SIMRodta 


1 






C. 


PuipoN SdUH/Sttm RndlH (IQ) 






F. 








i^(lOQ) 


D. 


ClKckiH aad Ptnikyif Cowpt«>mfcw 


^30) 




O. 










E. 








H. 


S4M lUidia 


• 






F. 


THiiAiH Over 


















1. CcMHpcvhcwmi (120) 










;udOM|N« 




icl»(l60) 




1 VocMfeiy 






i. 










O. 


Poea 












M(4Q) 




H. 


OpikMMl RcKMirac* 








1. Uml 






















IL lUvkw iad EwWumm 








). BMlM 


IM Mtf CMN IWUh (30) 









in. 




lUvwv 

1. Vocdbttkiy 

*. iwpgatiH Vaafayhry (U w^) 
b. Utm^ Voabwkfy (4 tfdi) 

2. SUMb 

*. D«DdiH/FMBiauMnM.il,|| 

b. D«adia|/E«dte|i ta, ■ 

c C owp w fc i M w/PfWMn Co«ct>iiiPat 

OpCtoMi lUwr 

I. VoMfciitoiy 

X SUii 

*. DMDdia|/Plw«to Ouatfi b4, $1, || 
b. Drndi^; BBdiHica,a 
c CoMpnlKMiOK DfmaiCoadi 



F. 



I. 
1 



Tal)l 



SMgimtoai tor Wldtr IUadui| 



tlL 



I. 
1 
3. 
4. 



D. OpinMl 

5km fiwpuUMm lot VuH 17 

A. DccoiUfic 

1. Cfctaum y to t 

A. llMlnKtIM 

b, GiiiM PrMiK» 

c Siiiwiry 

d. lodcpcadcat Praaior 
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APPENDIX A 
Decoding and ComprehensiOii Categories 
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Decoding Categories 



Punctuation/graminar. Questions or directive statements to students intended to have 
students identify correct punctuation, primarily periods, question marks, etc., or make appropriate 
grammatical choices such as ''Mary and Johns sllded/siid down the hill on their sleds." 

Sounds. The category of sounds is a combination of consonant and vowel sounds. These 
are questions or directive statements intended to have children identify consonant or vowel sounds 
(e.g., "What sound does this letter make?" or "What sound do you hear at the beginning ... of this 
word?"). Questions about initial or final consonants were also counted in this category. 

Syllabication/endings. These questions ask students to divide words mto syllables, indicate 
how many syllables there are in a word, identify common suffixes, or provide appropriate word 
endings {ed, ing^ fy, etc.). 

Rules. Questions or directive statements in this category require that students produce or 
apply the correct phonics generalization for a regularly spelled wori i :..g., "How do you know that 
the e in 'bone' is silent?" or "What rule helps you figure out the vowel sound in 'rail'?"). 

Letter names. These questions include nammg individual letters (upper and lower case), 
letter writing, and tracing. The focus here is on the name of the symbol. 

Rhyming. This is an oral task. The teacher has the children produce a series of rhyming 
words. Frequently, the teacher is to give an ending and several mitial consonants to have children 
produce a series of rhyming words. Occasionally, the teacher is to begin with a root word and have 
the children produce just one word to rhyme with it. 

Blending. These are written words. They may be presented on the chalkboard* in a 
teachers' presentation book, on cards, or in a teachers' "Big Book/ The teachers' instructions 
require that the children sound words out. With this instruction, the word 'me' would sound like 
this, 'mmmmeeee,' for example. These may be real or nonsense words. 
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Vocabulary words in teachers^ guides. These are words listed at the beginning of each 
lesson for the teacher to introduce. Typically, these words appear in the reading selection which 
accompanies the lesson. 

Words Ji students' text. This number represents a count of all words in the students' 
materials. 

Words in teachers' text This category represents a tally of all words in connected text 
(phrases to short stories) which the teacher presents on cards, handouts or the chalkboard for 
students to read. Words in short passages which the teacher is to read to students for purposes of 
listening comprehension practice are also included in this category. 

Words In Isolation. Words tallied in this category are presented without any context clues. 
The teacher is to have the child/children identify the word simply by looking at it. The teacher may 
ask '*What word?" and then say nothing more. 
Comprehension Categories 

Word comprehension, text explicit* Students read a word. Teacher checks their 
understanding of that word. For example, children read the word, "mat.** Teacher asks, ''What is a 
mat?" 

Sentence comprehension, text explicit. Student reads a sentence, and teacher checks 
understanding of the sentence by asking a question answered explicitly in the sentence. For 
example, after a student reads, Tom and Maria went to the store," a teacher asks, "Who went to the 
store?" or "Where did Tom and Maria go?" 

Paragraph comprehension, text explicit These are the same kind of questions defined for 
the sentence comprehension, text explicit category, but in this category, the unit of text students read 
is a paragraph. Questions appear after the paragraph, and information to answer the questions 
appeared expressly in the paragraph. 

Picture \ omprebcnslon, ^ext explicit These questions are answered explicitly in pictures 
presented to the students (e.g., "Look at the piaure. What is the dog holdmg in his mouth?*). 



Word comprehension, text implicit. Students read connected text, then the teacher checks 
their understanding of a single word in the text. For example, alter the children read, The sky grew 
dark and soon it began to rain," the teacher asks, "What does the word 'greW mean in this 
sentence?" 

Sentence comprehension, text implicit Students read a sentence, and then the teacher 
checks their understanding of the meaning stated implicitly in the sentence. For example, after the 
children read, "Michael was in third grade and his sister Jane had not started school yet," a teacher 
asks, "Who was older, Michael or Jans?" 

Paragraph comprehension, text implicit. These are the same kind of questions defined for 
the sentence comprehension, text implicit category, but in this category the unit of text students read 
is a paragraph. Questions appear after the paragraph, the children must search and put information 
together from the paragraph. 

Picture comprehension, text implicit. These questions are answered implicitly in pictures 
presented to the students (e.g., "Look at the picture. What docs it look like the puppy has chewed 
up?"). In this category there might be one regular sock and a torn remnant the same color and 
texture, etc, as the sock in a heap next to the sock. 

Character, text explicit. Specific mention is made of naming the "characters" for questions 
tallied in this category, and the characters are identified explicitly in the r^xt. 

Setting, text explicit. Specific mention is made of naming the "setting" for this story for 
quf. »otiS in this category, and the setting was identified expUcitly in the text. 

Plot, text explicit. Specific mention is made of the "plot" for this category, and the plot is 
explicitly detailed in the text. 

Theme, text explicit Specific mention is made of the "theme" for this category, and the 
theme is explicitly detailed in the text. 

Charactei, text Implicit Characters are mentioned, but not identified cxpUdtly as to their 
roles, etc for questions tallied in this category. 
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Setting, text Implicit. The location of the story is ambiguous, and therefore not expressly 
stated for questions tallied in this category. 

Plot, text implicit. Story line somewhat circuitously presented and therefore indirectly 
presented as "plot" for questions tallied in this category. 

Theme, text Implicit. Story line is somewhat circuitously presented and therefore, the 
"theme** is nebulous as counted for questions tallied in this category. 

Scrlptal (background knowledge) questions* The source of information for the child's 
answer is from the child's experience beyond the instruction taking place at the time the teacher asks 
these questions (e.g., "In this story, it says Anna will visit the planetarium; what sorts of things do 
you think she'll see there?** [providing a description of a planetarium has not been part of the story]. 
Children would therefore have to answer this question from information they already know about a 
planetarium. 

Summary questions. Students read a passage and then the teacher asks a question about 
the whole passage that requires them to give the gist of the information they have read. 

Style questions. These are questions about the literary style of a piece**whether it is 
narrative, expository, etc. 

Review questions. Questions in one story that relate to a previous story. Generally, these 
questions appear at the beginning of a story continued for a number of days. 

Sequencing questions. These questions require students to order events or actions from a 
story (e.g., "Arrange the following sentences in the order that they took place in the story."). 

Prediction questions. These questions require students to predict an outcome from an 
action or series of events taking place in the <;tory (e.g., ''What do you think Sean will do next?"). 

Opinion questions. These are questions to elicit children's opinions or preferences, (e.g., 
"^ould you like to go to San Antonio?" *'Why or why not?"). Children rather clearly give their own 
reasons when answering these questions. 
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